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Editorial: 


PUBLIC WELFARE IN 1945 


HE YEAR 1945 witt complete the first full decade 
T« public welfare as an integral function of gov- 

ernment in the Nation’s more than 3,000 counties. 
Ten years ago it was the exceptional state which had 
a welfare department as part of its governmental 
structure. Not only have the past nine years marked 
the growth of public welfare all over the country, 
but this relatively new service has carried an ever 
broadening and extending scope of responsibilities. 

Much of this rapid development has taken place 
while the Nation has been preparing for, and engaged 
in, a world-wide conflict. During no other national 
emergency has there been a public welfare agency 
in each of America’s political subdivisions, nor has 
government previously accepted such extensive re- 
sponsibilities for the well-being of its citizens during 
periods of conflict. Recognition of this obligation 
and the problems which have arisen and increased 
because of war have materially affected public wel- 
fare. 

The whole concept of public welfare, therefore, 
has been broadened because of this necessity to extend 
the scope of service. In spite of the fact that wartime 
employment has lessened relief pressures, the national 
crisis has enlarged and extended the variety and kinds 
of service public welfare is being called upon to ren- 
der to individuals, families, and communities. Be- 
cause many of the present needs of people stem from 
inadequate community facilities rather than from eco- 


nomic want, war conditions have demonstrated how 
inadequate housing, recreation, health, education, day 
care, and nutrition programs have affected public 
welfare. 

An important factor in the growth of public welfare 
agencies has been the leadership of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association. Although this organization 
was sorely needed in the initiation of social security 
legislation, in the development of the welfare depart- 
ments, and in adjusting to the exigencies of war, the 
Association is even more urgently needed at this 
time. 

The year 1945, therefore, brings additional obliga- 
tions and new opportunities for APWA, whose mem- 
bers believe that public welfare’s underlying purpose 
is the guarantee of the good life for all Americans. 
The Association must offer guidance in social plan- 
ning and in helping agencies to carry forward their 
regular programs of assistance and social service, at 
the same time participating more fully in the devel- 
opment of community facilities. It must aid in 
strengthening public welfare’s place in government 
and in individual localities to the end that 1945 will 
round out a decade in which will have been achieved 
the ultimate purpose of any welfare service—assur- 
ance that every citizen shall know from his own 
experience the true meaning of democracy. 


Louta Dunn, President of 
American Public Welfare Association 
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A COMMUNITY EXPERIMENT IN THE PREVENTIUN 


AND CONTROL UF WARTIME JUVENILE 


DELINQUENCY 


by JANE M. HOEY, Director 


Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board 





nile delinquency indicates national concern 

over its seriousness, and widespread consid- 
eration of methods for preventing it. There is gen- 
eral recognition that the solution is one of mobil- 
izing community resources for planning and carrying 
on constructive programs for children and youth. 
When the war began, few communites had an ade- 
quate foundation in community organizational struc- 
ture through which to mobilize their social forces 
or to resist the effects of the war. Likewise, few 
communities had any substantial body of experience 
in organizing to meet specific problems like juvenile 
delinquency which had wide ramifications in many 
phases of community life. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Board and the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor recognized the 
immediate need for experimenting with a method 
of integrating the resources of a community and 
focusing them on a particular problem, in this in- 
stance, to combat the forces resulting in juvenile 
delinquency in wartime. They were interested in 
developing a method that could be used and adapted 
by all states and localities. They joined forces in 
1942 to undertake a work-study project in commu- 
nity organization directed spcifically to the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency in a war- 
affected community. 

The long experience of the Children’s Bureau with 
federal, state and local programs of child welfare 
and the prevention of juvenile delinquency is well 
known. The Bureau of Public Assistance, represent- 
ing the public family welfare field, has particular 
responsibility for assisting states (especially through 
the aid to dependent children program) to promote 
the general welfare of needy children who are de- 
prived of parental support or care—a group from 
which many juvenile delinquents are recruited and 
one that would be especially affected by wartime 
conditions. A national advisory committee consisting 
of representatives of federal agencies having programs 
related to child welfare was formed to advise on broad 


MM OF THE current, popular discussion of juve- 


national policies to be followed in the experiment. 
Dr. John Slawson, formerly executive director of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians of New York, served as 
special consultant to the Bureau of Public Assistance 
and the Children’s Bureau is initiating and launching 
the project in its first two years of operation. The 
two federal bureaus have worked jointly with the 
Virginia State Department of Public Welfare, a co- 
sponsor, and the Department has been the established 
channel to the local community’s public assistance 
and child welfare agency. 

Newport News was selected for the experiment 
because it seemed fairly typical of many communities 
faced with problems accompanying the rapid expan- 
sion of industry and the presence of military estab- 
lishments. In general, its characteristics will be rec- 
ognized by many as descriptive of localities with 
which they are familiar. The population, normally 
about 37,000, had nearly doubled during the two 
years prior to the work-study. Adjacent to Newport 
News there was a rapidly expanding metropolitan 
area that included one of the largest public housing 
projects in the country. Public assistance and other 
social services were limited in scope. There were 
numerous public and voluntary agencies but they 
differed widely in resources and effectiveness. The 
functions of these agencies were coordinated only to 
a limited extent and for the most part only through 
informal arrangements. Few persons seemed aware 
of the extensive need for social service or were eager 
to stimulate community action to meet this need. To 
many, the situation seemed too temporary to war- 
rant concerted efforts. Many in the community 
believed that most of the problems were due to new 
entrants to the city; that newcomers were not inter- 
ested in the community and, similarly, that the com- 
munity should not concern itself particularly with 
them; and that when the war was over and the war 
population left most of the community’s problems 
would diminish or disappear. 

The sponsoring agencies had no preconceived pro- 
gram to offer the city. They believed that commu- 
nity organization to have substance and value must 
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be built on a broad base of understanding and rep- 
resent the community’s point of view. A person 
experienced in child welfare and community or- 
ganization who would not administer a program 
but would give continuity, direction, and a focus 
for action to various types of community activity was 
considered an immediate necessity. Mr. Paul R. 
Cherney carried this responsibility until his induc- 
tion into military service in July 1944. Early in the 
project, joint effort made possible the fulfillment of 
the public welfare agency’s long-expressed need for 
a child welfare worker. Against this background, 
the methods used are described briefly, as are ways 
in which the project has indicated state public wel- 
fare agencies might assist local communities. 


THe ComMMuNITY SURVEY 


HE PROJECT BEGAN with a rapid but extensive sur- 
ae made by the staffs of the two federal agencies, 
for the purpose of obtaining information that could 
be used as a working basis for setting up the project. 
The survey focused upon the personal, social, and 
economic aspects of juvenile delinquency. It was 
designed to determine the extent of the problem, 
the effect of the war on family life, the needs of 
children, and existing community facilities. 

On the basis of the survey report and preliminary 
recommendations of the national advisory commit- 
tee, the city manager obtained the city council’s ap- 
proval of the plan to establish the project in Newport 
News. 


The initial and continuing approval and support of 
local government was considered essential to the 
success of the project, as the factors conducive to or 
associated with juvenile delinquency reach into so 
many phases of community life. The project was, 
therefore, located within the special structure of 
local government created for civilian defense and 
directly responsible to the city manager. In this 
locality, city government offered a setting with poten- 
tialities for continuity and the freedom necessary to 
operate on a broad base. In addition, sponsorship by 
the city government offered opportunity for obtain- 
ing quick action particularly in the area of public 
services. The sponsoring agencies loaned to the city 
a technically qualified person to take primary respon- 
sibility for community organization, who was made 
administratively responsible to the city manager. 


Tue Workinc PHAsE oF THE Project 


RGANIZATION THAT Is broadly representative of the 
() community’s interest in the welfare of children 
has been achieved through a child welfare commit- 


tee with three subcommittees—day care, recreation, 
and counselling and guidance—organized within the 
civilian defense organization and apart from agencies 
charged with responsibility for operating a specific 
program. The functions of the committee have been 
to study, plan, stimulate, and advise on coordina- 
tion but not to operate any specific program or ac- 
tivity. / 

The staff member loaned to the city was appointed 
by the city manager as secretary of the child welfare 
committee. He. had technical competence and skill 
in community organization and child welfare. His 
function has been to help the community discover 
the nature and extent of its problems, and to work 
out what it wants for its children. Rather than pro- 
pose plans or present his own developed point of 
view, the secretary has concentrated on a type of 
community organization that draws its strength from 
an informed public and from planning evolved 
through the democratic process. 


Concrete interests expressed by the community 
were the starting point and have been the basis for 
continuing activity. In Newport News, need for 
day care was a controversial issue. From delibera- 
tions around this problem came concern with recre- 
ation for children and counselling and guidance for 
families with children. Each new subject discussed 
has opened up new frontf, such as the need for a 
social service exchange, better housing, extended 
health and mental hygiene facilities, and consider- 
ations of the interrelationship of the schools, juve- 
nile court, and the public welfare agency in recog- 
nizing and treating children’s problems. 


Accurate, continuous, and intensive fact-finding 
has been carried on during the working phase in 
order to provide a basis for social planning that 
keeps pace with changing conditions and to stimu- 
late awareness of problems as they are recognized. 


Wuat THE Pustic Wetrare AcEeNncies Can Do 


HE pRojEcT so far has demonstrated that state 

public welfare agencies have an essential and 
appropriate function to perform, and a contribution 
to make to localities struggling with their social wel- 
fare problems now and in the postwar period. Be- 
cause they ‘carry the responsibility for discharging 
the state’s obligations for services to children in situ- 
ations that are personally, economically, and socially 
disadvantageous, the effectiveness of these state pro- 
grams depends upon their coordination and integra- 
tion with other state and local programs, and upon 
the state agency’s activity in stimulating public aware- 
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ness and understanding of the needs of children. 

Ways in which a state welfare agency can support 
and develop community action on behalf of families 
and children are constantly coming to the fore as the 
project develops. Child welfare workers and other 
necessary professional staff may be provided to 
strengthen local public welfare programs. State pol- 
icies and procedures can be reexamined and liber- 
alized, especially in areas that limit coverage and 
adequacy of assistance and service. Ways and means 
can be developed to help local agencies interpret their 
programs to other agencies and to the public at large. 
Assistance can be given in integrating the public 
welfare program into the total scheme of community 
planning. Some states may find it possible to make 
grants of money to localities in areas of special need 
for the employment of specialized staff that will be 
responsible for community organization. In others, 
state or local welfare staff may be loaned to localities 
to act as executives to serve child welfare committtees. 
State personnel may be assigned on a demonstration 
or loan basis to individual communities to perform 
special functions in program development, such as 
counselling in employment offices or day-care cen- 
ters. Consultation may be made available on day care, 
public assistance, child welfare, and community or- 
ganization, and other welfare aspects coming within 
the scope of their responsibility. In addition, con- 
sultation on other aspects may be arranged with other 
state and federal agencies. Studies may be made in 
localities or assistance given to them in making stud- 
ies, and in evaluating and interpreting data. 

Community organization in the interest of chil- 
dren, on a state-wide basis, may also be undertaken 
by assigning staff responsible for coordinating the 
efforts of all the child welfare committees in the 
state. State agencies can contribute to stimulating 
general awareness of the needs of children by keep- 
ing these needs constantly before the public through 
an active publicity program. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROJECT 


ITHER THIS BRIEF statement nor the fuller prog- 
N rece reports’ on the project in Newport News can 
give quantitative estimates of the reduction or control 
of potential juvenile delinquency, that has resulted 
from community action. It is equally impossible to 
forecast the direction that continued planning will 


“Organizing a Community for the Treatment and Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime; Methods Evolved in a Working 
Experiment”—Progress Reports Nos. 1 and 2 of a Joint Project 
Sponsored by the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Se- 
=r are and the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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take. The significance of the project lies rather in 
the method and its effectiveness in translating com- 
munity potentialities into action to deal with a par- 
ticular problem. 

Community organization is being carried on by 
local government through an officially-appointed ad- 
visory committee with a scope of responsibility that 
is broad enough to reach all children. A relationship 
is being developed between local government and 
the people by which governmental responsibility for 
providing services to its citizens is being facilitated. 
Separation of the community organization function 
from organized public and private agencies operating 
programs has not only made possible a broad base of 
operation, but also agency participation on a free 
and coordinate basis. The focus on juvenile delin- 
quency has offered a specific basis for coordination 
and integration of resources and for filling gaps. Or- 
ganization has developed step by step as the com- 
munity has awakened to its own needs and potenti- 
alities. It has been directed first toward planning 
constructive preventive measures readily recognized 
and accepted as the needs of all children, such as 
recreation and housing, and then to methods of deal- 
ing with the less tangible and generally less under- 
stood needs of children who engage in anti-social 
behavior. A broad base of community understand- 
ing has been established. Impetus has been given to 
strengthening and expanding services and to better 
understanding and closer relationships among agen- 
cies, organizations and persons in different fields. 
Local government is giving earnest thought to meth- 
ods of sustaining the progress made and to plans 
for long-range coordination of community resources. 
Because of its experience in synthesizing community 
efforts for child welfare, Newport News seems to 
have a firm foundation for future planning and to 
be in a better position than before to meet current 
and postwar problems. 


The method used in the project is applicable to 
any community organization program that may be 
undertaken. Translation of community potentiali- 
ties into effective action occurs in response to a recog- 
nition of need and to a wish to find a way of meet- 
ing it. So far, it appears that the social work prin- 
ciples and skills used in helping individuals are also 
effective when applied to helping communities. The 
response of this traditionally conservative community, 
despite its seeming limited interest at the beginning 
of the project, gives evidence that an informed pub- 
lic, helped to know its own problems, will evolve its 
own solutions that are both constructive and indi- 
vidual. 
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PRICE CONTRUL ANU PUBLIC WELFARE 


by ERNESTINE L. FRIEDMANN, Group Services Specialist 


Office of Price Administration 





ingly interested in their nation’s economy. The 

desire for economic security, although perhaps 
not articulated, is close to most everyone’s heart. Job 
security, Opportunity to improve one’s standard of 
living and assurance that the cost of living will re- 
main steady, making planning for the future possible, 
will be fought for after this war. In other terms, 
Americans are turning their thoughts to a postwar 
economy of full production, full employment, and 
full consumption. 

Too few, however, yet understand how dependent 
these objectives are upon holding firmly to a pricing 
policy now and during the reconversion period. Such 
a policy will prevent postwar inflation, the arch 
enemy of the very economic security all Americans 
desire. A safe pricing policy calls for fair profit mar- 
gins and wages high enough to enable consumers to 
buy what is produced. In outlining pricing objectives 
for the reconversion period, Chester Bowles, adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administration has said: 

“We should not forget that we faced this recon- 
version problem once before, and bungled it badly. 
In November 1918, when the Armistice was signed, 
such price controls as existed were pulled off almost 
immediately. The economy was left to find its own 
way back to normal.... As a result, almost half of 
the total inflation of the last war occurred after the 
Armistice. For a year and a half we had a mad spec- 
ulative spree. In the middle of 1920 we began to pay 
the piper. A savage deflation set in which carried 
prices and wages downward even more rapidly than 
they had risen. Unemployment shot up by nearly 6 
million, pay rolls shrank 44 per cent, and the average 
weekly earnings of workers who kept their jobs were 
cut by one quarter. . . . That’s the story of reconver- 
sion after the last war. .. . It’s a story which we are 
determined shall not be repeated this time.” 

During the first World War, with a minimum of 
price control, the cost of living increased 62 per cent 
from July 1914 to Armistice Day 1918. In March 1919, 
with all war controls dropped, the price level shot up 
alarmingly and by June 1920 living costs had risen 46 
per cent more, bringing the total to 108 per cent above 
the 1914 level. Of course, wages and business and 
farm earnings had climbed along with prices, al- 


A iss puRING this war, have become increas- 


though at differing rates. Then came the collapse. 
Within 22 months factory pay rolls dropped 44 per 
cent, net farm income 66 per cent, and corporate 
profits turned from $5,896,000,000 after taxes in 1919 
to a net loss in the year 1921 of $255,000,000. Inven- 
tory losses in 1921, amounting to 11 billion, wiped out 
reserves accumulated out of wartime profits, thus 
further crippling business enterprise. Six million 
workers became unemployed—as a matter of fact the 
real collapse did not come for ten years. After the 
brief depression of 1921 there was unemployment all 
through the Twenties. It must be remembered, in 
facing our situation now, that during the first World 
War we hardly reached the point of serious restriction 
of consumer goods. This quick review of the infla- 
tion’ immediately after World War I and the subse- 
quent deflation, serves as a warning today. 


Since we have now laid a foundation in price 
control, we must plan against inflation during the re- 
conversion period when both the forces of inflation 
and deflation will be increasingly present. Let us re- 
view again. How successful have we been in con- 
trolling prices thus far in World War II? So far in 
this war, prices have increased 23.4 per cent. 
Since the spring of 1942, however, when price control 
went into effect, the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
industrial prices to have risen less than 3 per cent. 
The cost of living based on individual prices of items 
purchased by average middle class families has risen 
according to the same authority around 9 per cent in 
this same period. Another study made by organized 
labor places the total rise for the war period as high 
as 43 per cent. 

The responsibility given OPA under the Stabiliza- 
tion Act was a staggering one covering actual pric- 
ing of eight million products and services, plus estab- 
lishing rents for fourteen and a half million dwelling 
units. There were no sign posts to guide. American 
citizens had to educate themselves to understand the 
relationship between holding down prices and win- 
ning the war. Nevertheless prices and rents have been 
kept relatively stable and it has been done without 
hardship to any major economic group. Industrial 
profits in 1943, even after the payment of wartime 





* Renewal of the Price Control Act. A presentation before the 
Banking Committee by Chester Bowles, March 15, 1944. 
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taxes actually exceeded net profits after taxes in 1929, 
and more than doubled those of 1939. Net farm income 
also, after all expenses, exceeded prewar level by 170 
per cent. Industrial wages are at an all time peak. 
Throughout the country today the benefits of price 
control are acknowledged. 

Without such controls not only war production 
would have been handicapped. Large sections of our 
people would also have been deprived of the means 
of subsistence. Those who suffered during the de- 
pression of the °30’s in America know. Those who 
helped with public assistance at that time can re- 
member the bread lines, the spread of fear, and the 
loss of confidence in the very traditions of our eco- 
nomic system. 


Pusiic Arp Grants 


ET US TAKE PUBLIC assistance recipients, as a special 
L group in our nation. What has been their situa- 
tion during this war while the cost of living rose 
23.4 per cent? What will they face if we have infla- 
tion after V-E Day? Public assistance standards based 
on a money measure of need, call for an adjustment 
of these measures to prevent impairment whenever 
the cost of living rises. Although there have been 
some advances in assistance payments during the war, 
in many places they have not been adequate. A con- 
siderable time lag takes place for changes are con- 
tingent on many difficulties—legislative, fiscal admin- 
istrative, and technical. Other factors make adequate 
increases impossible whether they be limitations of 
appropriations and of income from earmarked taxes 
or statutory maximums on the amounts of payments.” 

Consider the item of food. The public assistance 
recipient consumes even more than the 40 per cent 
of the budget that is spent for this necessity by the 
family of average income. In some localities food is 
practically the only requirement recognized by the 
assistance agency. To aggravate the fact that food de- 
mands so much of the poorer people’s incomes, food 
costs have risen more than any other costs during the 
52 months of the war (47 per cent) and would be the 
first to skyrocket, were controls removed. Clothing 
prices during this same period have risen 34 per cent; 
household equipment and furnishings 27 per cent; 
rent only 3.5 per cent. 

The average monthly payments for the country as 
a whole in all categories indicates that levels of as- 
sistance are still too low. Average old-age assistance 
payments rose from $19.92 in June 1940 to $27.85 by 





* Increases in Cost of Living and in Assistance Payments. Social 
Security Bulletin January 1943, Social Security Board, Washington, 
D. C. 
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June 1944, an increase of 38 per cent. The increase 
in the average payment per family receiving aid to 
dependent children in the same period was 36 per 
cent and in payments in aid to the blind 13 per cent. 

In November 1943 nearly 6 per cent of the aged, in 
contrast to only 0.2 per cent in November 1942, re- 
ceived $50 or more. Fewer payments to the blind fell 
in each $10 classification under $30. Aid for dependent 
children payments of $50 or more comprised 31 per 
cent of all payments in November 1943 as compared 
with 21 per cent a year earlier. In each of five states 
in the West: Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
and Washington—more than two-thirds of all old-age 
assistance payments were $40 or more; while in four 
southern states: Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina—more than nine-tenths of the pay- 
ments were less than $20. In thirteen states more than 
half the families receiving aid to dependent children 
had less than $30 and in three of these: Alabama, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina—more than half the 
families received less than $20. 

Several state legislatures in 1943 raised or removed 
limits previously set, and a few increased appropria- 
tions. In this year, for example, twelve states made 
increases of $5 or more in average payments of old- 
age assistance and nine states had such increases in 
aid to the blind. In the same year the average 
amount paid to families receiving aid to dependent 
children increased by $5 and more in 25 states. In 
many states, insufficiency of funds, either because of 
low fiscal capacity or lack of public support for ade- 
quate appropriations, kept payments in the lowest 
categories. During this war period, of course, a large 
number of persons left the public assistance rolls 
because of war employment, making possible in- 
creased payments to the remaining recipients. 

However, in the postwar period, case loads are not 
apt to shrink. If marginal families return to sub- 
sistence rolls and unemployment adds new cases, wel- 
fare agencies will be caught in a squeeze. Since the 
cost of living for subsistence recipients rises relatively 
much higher than that of the average family, their 
dollar suffers greater depreciation. 

The plight of all low-income families is hardly 
less serious than that of public aid recipients and the 
white collar worker with fixed income can well be- 
come a victim of the squeeze of inflationary prices. 


INFLATION AND DEFLATION 


HE REAL TEST, then, is just ahead. Will America 
p fee a strong reconversion pricing policy and thus 
minimize the forces of inflation and deflation while 
industry works to bring back on the market durable 
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goods out of production during the war? This tre- 
mendous readjustment affecting our whole economy, 
is starting even before hostilities in Europe are over. 
It will involve change from war production to peace 
production, buying new inventories, planning shifts 
in workmen, retraining and re-employing, securing 
new machines and new markets. In all this, cost is 
the paramount question. Can controls be taken off? 
If not, what should be our pricing policy? How can 
we keep the cost of living down? 

What are the inflationary pressures? Buyers with 
jobs have a backlog of 100 billion dollars in wartime 
savings. Manufacturers, merchants, retailers are ready 
to place orders to capture early markets. If goods are 
brought on the market at high prices and buyers 
push prices still higher, how long will buying power 
last and industry prosper? 

What are the deflationary pressures? An estimated 
two million workers will lose their jobs with the clos- 
ing of war plants. Millions of others will be tempo- 
rarily unemployed while industries are reconverting. 
A return to the forty hour week will cut salaries 
and wages something like twelve billion dollars a 
year. Soldiers and sailors will be returning and there 
is a great chance that until peacetime production hits 
its stride, some of these service men will be unem- 
ployed. Finally, it is estimated that the government 
spending of about seventy billion dollars a year at 
present will be cut to about forty billion dollars 
within three months after the defeat of Germany. 
All these things mean money out of our pockets, 
reduced consumer buying power, an atmosphere of 
fear, closed factories. 

The answer which America must give is the adop- 
tion of a pricing policy which will help keep our 
economy balanced. Only through reasonable prices 
will demand for goods keep industry going contin- 
uously and keep everyone employed. At the same 
time, prices cannot be so low that business will not 
make a reasonable profit. 


A Pricine Poticy 


N announcing a pricing policy now on reconverted 
| civilian goods, plus the retention of present con- 
trols until supply satisfies demands, as near as pos- 
sible, OPA suggests a road which leads to a healthy 


economy. It is asking that durable consumer goods, 
out of production during the war, be brought back 
at 1941-42 prices. This position is supported by im- 
partial economists, by evidence produced by govern- 
ment and other fact-finding agencies, by labor, and 
by many statements of the nation’s most enlightened 
business leaders. This pricing policy involves six 
steps:* 

1. It must encourage maximum production: this 
means good profits for business on the basis of large 
volume production. 

2. The pricing policy must be easy to apply: as 
soon as adequate information is received from the 
manufacturer he has a right to expect us to follow 
through quickly. 

3. The pricing policy in the reconversion period 
must encourage the continued payment of high wage 
rates: reduced wages would mean reduced buying 
power. A general lowering of wage rates would cause 
a serious depression. 


4. The pricing policy must continue to protect the 
public against general increases in the cost-of-living. 
Price increases should only be given when absolutely 
necessary and then given only in minimum amounts 
needed to encourage large volume production. 


5. The pricing policy must not contribute to any 
repetition of the farm collapse which followed the 
inflation in prices following World War I: with sus- 
tained high purchasing power our farmers can fur- 
nish one of the largest markets for industrial products. 


6. The OPA pricing policy must call for the elim- 
ination of price controls as rapidly as possible. If 
controls are held in effect for too long a period, they 
will discourage production and initiative on the part 
of industry. 


A firm pricing policy now and during the recon- 
version period is essential to an economy of full pro- 
duction and for the protection of low-income groups 
and the citizens who require public aid. Such a plan, 
backed by the understanding and cooperation of the 
American people, can demonstrate to the world the 
strength a democracy has to solve its problems. 





* Our Pricing Objectives in the Reconversion Period—A Memo- 
randum to Members of Advisory Committees from Chester Bowles, 
OPA Administrator, October 1944. 





THE JOB UF THE FIELD SUPERVISUR IN A 


STATE DEPARTMENT UF PUBLIC WELFARE" 


by Eunice Minton, formerly Director of the 


Department of Social Service, Florida Welfare Board 


(Now with UNRRA). 





HE JOB OF THE field supervisor, broadly speaking, 
‘T no less than the job of the agency. This, in 

terms of an objective, can be expressed as cur- 
rently adequate and a steadily improving caliber of 
services to clients. No agency or any field supervisor 
should have any responsibility which does not have 
ultimate service to the client as its focus. It is the 
objective of the agency and thus the field supervisor 
to assist the client in the way of life which he finds 
meets his need. 

The field supervisor is in the middle of this single 
line of service for the client, working with the state 
department and with the local departments in a 
dynamic progression toward the adequacy of current 
service and continuous motivation in the improve- 
ment of the total agency service. 

It would appear that there are no differences in the 
objectives of a state administered program and a 
county administered one. The methods of obtaining 
these objectives will vary and may require a varying 
amount of time to accomplish. The principles in- 
volved for the field supervisor are the same. She 
must be equally as conscious of local feelings and 
attitudes in both a state and a county administered 
program. 

Although the job of the field supervisor is broadly 
that of the agency, the field supervisor cannot operate 
effectively without careful and thoughtful planning 
on the part of the state department. The state depart- 
ment must provide the leadership and a framework 
of operations for the agency and particularly for the 
field supervisor. In order for the field supervisor to 
carry out her responsibilities, the state department 
must provide her with adequate structure and tools. 
By this framework is meant a crystallized state phil- 
osophy in relation to service to people. This philos- 
ophy would be expressed in the policies and pro- 
cedures of the agency. 

The state department must develop adequate for- 
mal media to be used as tools by the field supervisor, 





*Prepared for presentation at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Cleveland, Ohio, 1944. 


such as, manuals, bulletins, and other staff develop- 
ment material. The state department must also pro- 
vide competent consultative and supervisory services 
for the field supervisors. There must be specialists 
in staff development and in the various programs, 
such as, public assistance and child welfare, as well 
as consultants in administrative problems, commu- 
nity organization, finance, research and statistics, and 
public relations. There must be a well thought out 
and clearly understood structure with definite lines 
of responsibility. 

There is no substitute in the state department for 
the current and active participation of the field super- 
visor in state planning. This is essential if field 
supervision is to have its maximum effectiveness. It 
is not possible for the field supervisor to develop in 
local staff a philosophy, an understanding, and an 
application of state policies unless she has had an 
active part in the development of these policies. Like- 
wise, it is not possible for a state department to de- 
velop an adequate philosophy policy, and application 
without the active participation of the field supervisor 
in bringing to the state department the actual experi- 
ences and conditions in the local areas. 

The state department has a tremendous responsi- 
bility to the field supervisor as an individual. There 
is no position in the agency which has the demands, 
physical and emotional strains, and the conflicts which 
surround the job of field supervisor. Therefore, the 
state department must plan for adequate supervision 
and stimulus for the field supervisor. There must 
be freedom and opportunity for letting off steam, so 
to speak, planned and ready access to the supervisor 
of field staff and, equally as important, there must 
be adequate time allowed for the field supervisor to 
plan her work. 


Another responsibility of the state department is in 
relation to the use of field reports. There is little 
satisfaction in the preparation of good field reports 
unless there is a realization that this information will 
be currently and subsequently valuable to the agency 
and thus to the client. 
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To obtain adequate service to clients, there must 
first be adequacy on the part of the agency in relation 
to these three factors: that policies are realistic and 
allow for individualized service, that funds are ade- 
quate for the needs the client has, and that procedures 
and office organization be such as to assure the client 
prompt and effective service. 

An agency must have an adequate framework, ade- 
quate funds, good policies, and good procedures in 
organization, but the real test of service rests in the 
effectiveness of the service to the individual client. 
This effectiveness is determined in the local areas 
by, first, the philosophy, understanding, and skill of 
the local staff, including the administrator, clerical 
staff, supervisors, and the case workers; second, it 
depends on the philosophy and understanding of the 
board; and third, it depends on the philosophy and 
understanding of the community. 


Supervisory FUNCTIONS 


HAT ARE THE spEciFic functions of the field super- 
Wicisors in the assurance of effective service to the 
client and what can she do to help in the develop- 
ment of this needed philosophy, understanding, and 
skill? First, and perhaps the most important, if 
through her own philosophy and manner of working 
she places constant emphasis on the individual client 
and his interests. It is believed that public welfare 
agencies should place greater emphasis on the teach- 
ing of the purposes of the agency and its objectives 
in relation to the individual client rather than placing 
so much emphasis upon the teaching of policies and 
procedures. How often do we see a policy which 
permits maximum flexibility, mutilated in its applica- 
tion by the individual worker and, incidentally, the 
client is usually also mutilated in the process. Sec- 
ondly, the field supervisor can assist so that the local 
staffs and boards will have a real understanding and 
appreciation along with a critical eye in relation to 
the policies and procedures of the agency. Thirdly, 
the field supervisor must plan carefully and con- 
stantly to assist in developing the skills of all local 
staff. 

In order to present some suggestive material which 
had a realistic base, Florida field reports for the past 
two months’ period were analyzed. Florida’s pro- 
gram is administered with state funds through a 
state board and twelve district boards, and the field 
supervisors have responsibility for all services of the 
agency. As would be true in most states, these field 
reports ran the total gamut of field supervisors’ activ- 
ities. For the purpose of this discussion, the activities 
selected were limited to those which were illustrative 


of certain phases of a field supervisor’s job. 

These activities are divided under the broad head- 
ings of planning with local boards, personnel plan- 
ning, staff development, general administration, and 
community planning. 

Under board planning there were a variety of activ- 
ities: the discussion of the details of the organization 
of the district board with the board chairman, plan- 
ning with the district director in relation to prob- 
lems with individual board members, planning with 
one board chairman on the necessity of better office 
facilities, on certain personnel adjustments, on exten- 
sion of child welfare services, and on changes in 
policy on budgeting. Here the board chairman had 
already been active in trying to work out better hous- 
ing for the local office. The discussion on personnel, 
child welfare services, and changed policy on budget- 
ing were not new subjects to the board chairman 
but were a continuation of previous discussion. 

The reports also showed the participation of the 
field supervisor in the orientation of new board mem- 
bers. There is nothing in relation to work with board 
members which pays as high a dividend as planned 
and well carried out orientation content for the dis- 
trict board member and there is a very important 
place for the field supervisor in this process. It is 
psychologically the most favorable time for the new 
board member to comprehend the single line of 
service which encompasses the state office, the field 
supervisor, and the local board and staff. 

The field reports revealed the field supervisor as- 
sisting the director in her plans for the content of 
district board meetings, with particular emphasis 
upon the use of other members of the staff. In one 
instance the field supervisor had attended a board 
meeting at the request of the board to discuss the 
children’s services of the agency and particularly in 
relation to the problems of children in that particular 
district. In another district the field supervisor 
planned with the director methods of helping the 
district board see the necessity for a planned public 
relations program. This board had the attitude that 
everything was “all right” and that all the people in 
their communities had a thorough understanding of 
the work of the board. The director planned to start 
off with the interest of one board member and to 
utilize that board member in various public relations 
activities and then have him report to the board 
meetings on his activities and their effectiveness. 

In another district there was a conference with the 
board chairman and other board members in rela- 
tion to a personnel difficulty in the district. The lack 
of defensiveness on the part of the field supervisor 
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and her open-mindedness and thoughtful attitude 
made it possible for the board to ask for her sugges- 
tions on the handling of this rather delicate and 
involved personnel problem. This then paved the 
way for the field supervisor and her supervisor in the 
state office to plan the approach to this problem. 

By far the greater proportion of the activities in 
these reports fell under the heading of staff devel- 
opment. This term has been interpreted broadly to 
include case reading and discussion, discussion on 
policies, supervisory and consultative conferences with 
the administrators, supervisors, and case workers, 
assisting in developing content of staff meetings and 
in orientation planning. These field reports revealed 
the whole range of staff development activities. Re- 
ported was a meeting with a director and her unit 
supervisors on the staff's study and development of 
standards of performance. The field supervisor had 
received and studied the minutes of the local staff 
meetings. The content of these meetings was dis- 
cussed by the unit supervisors and director and plans 
were made for strengthening the continuation of 
this study. In another district the field supervisor 
met with the unit supervisors for a discussion on the 
content of supervision. This had come at the. request 
of the supervisors and in this meeting the unit super- 
visors decided that each one would write up one of 
her conferences with a worker for discussion at their 
next supervisory meeting. 

One of the most important responsibilities of the 
field supervisor is in relation to the orientation and 
supervision of the new administrator and supervisor. 
In one report, the conference of the field supervisor 
and a new director was fairly adequately recorded. 
Previously the planned orientation content had been 
carried out with this new director. The field super- 
visor had spent several days with her in the local 
area and the new director had also come to the state 
office for a period of orientation in which the depart- 
ment and division supervisors participated. With this 
in the background, the field supervisor was now 
attempting to assist the new director in relation to 
the day by day job. 

Briefly, the conclusions of the conference were: that 
the director write up her broad objectives for the 
district; that she would read a sampling of cases from 
each unit; that she would write out plans for each 
conference with her unit supervisors; and for a few 
months she would write up each of these conferences. 
Ir this manner the field supervisor assisted the dis- 
trict director in making plans to carry out her imme- 
diate responsibilities and to help her set up some 
tangibles with which she could currently measure 
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her effectiveness as a supervisor and as an adminis- 
trator. In one report the field supervisor was plan- 
ning with the director the orientation of the new 
child welfare worker, while in another report she 
was helping the director evaluate the orientation plan 
of another child welfare worker, and in still another 
report the field supervisor was helping in developing 
orientation plans for a new clerical employee. 

One field supervisor attended a meeting of case 
workers at the request of the unit supervisor and 
director. Here she was able to observe the unit super- 
visor in handling a rather spirited discussion of atti- 
tudes in relation to assistance. Following this meet- 
ing, the field supervisor utilized her observations in 
discussing with the director the apparent strengths 
and weaknesses of the particular supervisor. She was 
able to help the director see that this particular super- 
visor needed a great deal of reassurance regarding 
the effectiveness of her work. 

Another dynamic responsibility of the field super- 
visor in staff development is in relation to evaluations. 
There was one recording on the evaluation conference 
between the field supervisor and a director who had 
just completed a year’s work with the agency. In 
the previous visit, the field supervisor had discussed 
the content of the evaluation chart and the director 
had evidenced interest in participating in her evalu- 
ation. The director had sent to the field supervisor a 
narrative evaluation of her work and with this as a 
basis, the field supervisor had discussed the work of 
the director with the various department heads in the 
state office, and particularly her immediate supervisor. 
She then had developed her plans for the discussion 
of the director. In this particular instance the direc- 
tor had had some difficulty with some members of 
her staff, and during the evaluation conference it 
was possible to participate with the director as she 
tried to explore the reasons for this difficulty. 

The use of case records in staff development was 
apparent in each field report. The majority of the 
cases had been suggested by staff and a few origi- 
nated from complaints or inquiries concerning a 
specific client. The cases covered the range of services 


_given by the agency. In one instance it was inter- 


esting to note the use made of complaint letters as 
a basis for examining the procedures for handling 
complaints as well as the attitudes and understanding 
of staff of certain agency policies. Another use of 
case records was illustrated by two field supervisors 
who read all of the rejected and approved ADC cases 
for the particular month. There was a detailed anal- 
ysis of the quality of service in each of the applica- 
tions. This was summarized later and served as a 
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stimulus to the director of her need to do a similar 
analysis regularly. 


Oruer AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


N THE Discussion of policies, field supervisors have 
| the responsibility of helping staff to understand 
the evolution of a policy and the reasons for the 
agency’s belief that this particular policy carries out 
the agency’s responsibility at this particular time. It 
is important for staff to understand that policies are 
fluid, that they develop through evolution, and that 
it is not obligatory that present policies remain ever 
the same. 

Under the heading of general administration and 
organization, the reports indicated a review with the 
director of the status of the general activities in the 
district, what had occurred since the field supervisor’s 
last visit, and what the plans of the director were for 
continuing the activities on specific agency programs. 
Here the field supervisor can be particularly helpful 
in aiding the administrator in evaluationg the vari- 
ous pressures placed upon him and his staff. Any 
administrator needs the steady security and the guid- 
ance and understanding of the field supervisor in the 
planning of the total district job. 

The field reports also revealed the discussion of 
the procedures for handling correspondence, evalu- 
ation of the district administrative budget, analyzing 
reasons why the district had overspent its funds, 
helping to plan structure changes, and the reassign- 
ment of case loads. In addition, there was the par- 
ticipation in analyzing with the director the work 
in certain units which had presented problems in 
doing an acceptable volume of work. 

The next big heading was personnel. Here again 
there was a range in activities and reported generally 
throughout was the guidance to the director in recruit- 
ment plans for various classes of position. In one 
instance the field supervisor reviewed with the director 
all of her recruitment efforts during the past two 
months’ period, pointing out other possibilities dur- 
ing the discussion. In another instance the field su- 
pervisor assisted the director in evaluating the abil- 
ities of the various staff members in order to assign 
them most effectively. This district had been having 
great difficulty with shortage of staff and an effort 
was being made to utilize the staff in the most effec- 
tive manner. Planning on the use of clerical personnel 
was obvious in many of the field reports. 

Another major area of responsibility reflected in 
the field reports was that of community relationship 
and planning. The reports again covered a wide 
field—from discussion with the director of methods 


of developing further services to children in the com- 
munity, to participation with the director in an inter- 
pretation to an individual citizen. In another instance 
the field supervisor planned with the district director 
the district’s participation in a study of the Council 
of Social Agencies on needs of children. 

The illustrations from these two months’ field 
reports give a very exciting picture of the opportu- 
nities of the field supervisor for developing services 
to the client. What can she do to assure herself and 
her agency that she is using her best skill in han- 
dling these opportunities? First, the field supervisor 
must examine her own philosophy, attitude, and 
belief in relation to the objectives of her agency. The 
field supervisor should be open-minded and _ inter- 
ested in the concerns of the local staff. So often we 
are so absorbed in what the state department or the 
field supervisor hopes to accomplish on a particular 
visit, we fail to accomplish it because through our 
eagerness we do not understand and appreciate some 
of the problems which are of primary concern to local 
staffs. It is essential that there be respect for local 
attitudes, opinions, and participation. 

In this area the insecurity of the field supervisor is 
likely to be revealed. Professional phraseology and 
stock answers are not sufficient unless they are wholly 
applicable to the specific local situations. It is essential 
that the field supervisor identify herself enough with 
the local community and local staff so that she not 
only has an appreciation of their attitudes and prob- 
lems but she also has a real interest and enjoyment 
in them. Miss Bertha Reynolds in her “Rethinking 
Social Case Work,” makes this statement: “No situ- 
ation is so simple that it may not require the greatest 
skill and diagnosis of what it means to the person 
in it. No contact is so brief that it may not demand 
the finest in relationship.” 


Use or KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL 


sip—E FROM the field supervisor's own philosophy 
A and attitude, there are the very important factors 
of knowledge and skill. First, the field supervisor 
must have knowledge of her total staff, administra- 
tors, supervisors, and workers. She must have the 
personnel folder content well in mind and keep a 
running record of the development of each staff 
member. By knowing more of the staff member's 
background and previous experience, the field super- 
visor will be able to beam her plans at the point 
where the staff member is. It is always possible to 
find a common ground and it is essential that this 
be found before the relationship between the field 
supervisor and the local staff can become a dynamic, 
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growing one. The field supervisor must demonstrate 
that she can be helpful in order to have the confi- 
dence of the local staff. She must prove to them that 
she is more than what Miss Josephine Brown used 
to call, a “walking bulletin.” It is the responsibility 
of the field supervisor to keep well informed and 
constantly to develop her own skills in her daily job. 
There are also certain methods which the field 
supervisor can utilize in making her service effective. 
First, there is emphasis on the continuity of super- 
vision—the planning with the local staff on each 
visit the time and purpose of the next visit, tying 
this into the work of the current visit. It is often wise 
to follow this planning with a letter to the local area 
outlining again the plan agreed upon for the interim 
period and for the next visit. Some areas make a 
practice of sending a copy of the field report back 
to the local area as a method of maintaining con- 
tinuity of supervision and developing participation 
on the part of the local staff. Important to the con- 
tinuity of supervision are regular visits. Every effort 
should be made to have these at a planned time so 
that the local staff can arrange their time and not 
have unexpected changes which embarrass them with 
their clients and with the rest of the community. 
Secondly, the field supervisor can set up objectives 
for her supervision. As she progresses in her work 
with the local area, every effort should be made to 
encourage the local areas to participate in setting up 
objectives both for the field supervisor and for the 
local staff. These objectives should be regularly eval- 
uated and restated in light of changing knowledge 
and experience. It is important in these objectives 
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that the field supervisor keep in mind the ultimate 
goals of the agency. Immediate steps are important 
and the ways this policy and that procedure are car- 
ried out have some significance, but if the field super- 
visor can keep in mind the objectives which she is 
working, she may not need to put as much impor- 
tance on the complete adherence to relatively unim- 
portant policies or procedures. 

One of the most serious problems facing the field 
supervisor is the planning of her work and time in 
face of many pressures. Under such strain it is easy 
to lose oneself in the procedures and mechanics of 
the job. Pressure, however, is inherent in any agency 
providing service to a large number of persons. It 
is a part of the field supervisor’s job to learn how to 
handle and to help others handle these pressures. She 
must safeguard herself in having sufficient rest and 
recreation so that she as an individual can provide 
the stimulus needed in carrying out her job. The field 
supervisor's job can be one of the most exciting of 
all the positions in public welfare. It can also be a 
routine job. Satisfactions are everywhere if the field 
supervisor makes herself available to them. 

Quoting from one district director, “The field 
supervisor personifies in a sense all those of the state 
level whom she represents. If through her skills she 
is able to inspire confidence and goodwill, she will 
be seen as belonging to both the district and the state 
and as being equally capable of representing either. 
As one of my supervisors put it, ‘she certainly sees 
all your weaknesses but somehow you do not mind 
because you know she’s there to help.’” 





old-age assistance? 


cation? 
1 State has no residence requirement? 


9 States require one year of residence? 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


The Social Security Act does not require States to establish residence as a condition of eligibility for 


The maximum residence requirement permitted by the Social Security Act for old-age assistance is: 
5 of 9 years immediately preceding application and 1 continuous year immediately preceding appli- 


3 States require more than one year of residence but substantially less than the maximum? 
38 States require the maximum, or almost the maximum, residence permitted by the Social Security Act? 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 



































A STAFF PROJECT UN URIENTATIUN 
AT THE COUNTY LEVEL 





ote: Since 1941, the Oklahoma State Department has planned a formal orientation period in the state 
N office for two and a half days for visitors, and for a day and a half for persons being promoted to the posi- 
tion of case supervisor or director. The content of this experience has had extensive consideration both by the 
participants and by the district supervisors, and its development has been based on an analysis of the results 
obtained in so far as they could be observed. 

In 1943, the district staff undertook through a committee’ to analyze the experience of the county offices 
in the orientation of the visitor on the job and make this material available to all persons on the staff respon- 
sible for directing such an orientation. The committee requested that each district supervisor review the 
practices and experience in the counties of her district and make a report of her findings. The district super- 
visors started this project by discussing its objectives and plans in their district meeting of directors, and in 
most districts the directors in turn set down their own plans for orientation of visitors and their own com- 
ments, and in many cases their visitors’, as to the values of certain processes. 

This review of experience was integrated at the various levels and found its way to a subsequent meet- 
ing of the district staff in the form of a report from the original committee. Discussion of the various points 
raised resulted in amplifications and additional material, and is presented here in its final edited form. A 
copy of the committee's report is available to each director and case supervisor. As is evident, it does not 
attempt to propose a program for orientation but rather to set forth certain principles and objectives as a 
guide in developing a purposeful program around the individual visitor's interests and needs. 

Subsequently another committee of the district staff? went to work to analyze its thinking and the experi- 
ence of the staff in connection with the process of orientation for directors which goes on in the county 
agency. The process by which staff thinking and experience was accumulated was very much the same as in 
the case of orientation of visitors, except that the discussion did not go beyond the county directors them- 
selves. The committee is now working on a similar project covering the orientation of the case supervisor. 

These two projects have been utilized in the staff not only as a means of setting forth its “articles of faith” 
and making available material which might be helpful to the persons who are responsible for orientation, 
but also as an experiment in a method of developing staff participation on a more general basis than the 
more familiar method of committees of workers chosen as representing the various classifications. 


CHARLOTTE C. DONNELL, Supervisor Division of Public Assistance 
Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare 





ORIENTATION OF VISITORS 





which the worker is guided in finding his place 

within the agency and in relation to other fields 
of service. This process begins the day the worker 
becomes a part of the organization, and is a part of 
the in-service training which continues throughout 
his association with the agency. 

The process of orientation is more constructive 
when it begins in the county office, because the feel- 
ing of reality is stronger there. It is important to 
remember that the first period of a new experience 
has a tremendous psychological significance. Every 


[wich SHOULD be considered the process by 


effort should be made to assure a positive learning 
experience for the new worker, and it is extremely im- 
portant that this first contact both with the staff and 
with clients be a pleasant one. It may determine the 
employee’s relationship with the agency and condition 
not only his immediate performance but his future 
value to the organization as well. 

From the beginning of his experience, the worker 
should be given a feeling of freedom within the 
agency framework to develop in his own way accord- 
ing to his individual manner of working and his 
capacity for growth. It is only in this kind of atmos- 


1Committee on Orientation of Visitors—Freda Loy, Chairman; Hilda Tebow, Anne Robinette, and Lil Ammons. 
*Committee on Orientation of Directors—Hilda Tebow, Chairman, Marietta Willis, Hazel Landon, and Katherine Hornor. 
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phere that he can learn most effectively how to 
carry increasing responsibility for the services he 
administers. Such development is an essential test of 
successful orientation. 

No arbitrary limitation can be established on the 
length of the orientation period or the manner in 
which it is conducted. It is reasonable to assume, 
however, that the process should be completed by 
the end of the worker’s probationary period, keeping 
in mind that orientation as such is only the begin- 
ning of the in-service training process. 

Orientation in the county office may proceed in 
various ways. It depends upon the size of the agency, 
the number of persons newly employed at the same 
time, and on the experience, knowledge, and _per- 
sonality traits of the individual. The director needs 
to be familiar with the worker’s academic education 
and previous experience in order to plan the most 
effective orientation. 

The method of orientation in the county office that 
lends itself most readily to the growth process is the 
individual conference. The county director will be 
responsible for the early conferences, which should 
be centered around the organizational aspects and 
operations of the agency. At the beginning, he will 
give the worker some instruction as to the functions 
of the agency and relationships within the county 
office, picturing it as a part of a much broader field. 
These conferences will also touch in a general way 
such things as the history of the agency, the legal 
basis of this program, personnel policies, and pro- 
fessional ethics. The county director will also ac- 
quaint the worker with the physical arrangement of 
the county office, assign a desk, a stenographer, and 
provide him with material with which he will work. 

These early conferences will be followed by spe- 
cialized discussions with the staff member who is 
responsible for supervising the new worker, at a 
point and with a tempo that will be determined 
largely by the responses of the new worker himself. 
Guidance should be given the worker in the study 
of case records and other preparation for interview- 
ing, as well as in analyzing and recording of inter- 
views. Sensitivity on the part of the supervisor will 
give the worker the feeling he is there to help without 
limiting the initiative of the worker. Although the 
supervisor should make himself available to the new 
worker for help with whatever problems present 
themselves, it may be expected that conferences will 
be necessary at less frequent intervals as the worker 
gains experience and that a definite schedule for 
regular conferences will be followed as soon as the 
new worker’s development warrants ‘it. During the 
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period of orientation, the supervisor will become 
aware of the visitor’s strengths and weaknesses, and 
therefore increasingly able to assist him in his growth 
and development. He should also be given informa- 
tion about the evaluation process, its purposes and 
uses, during the early period of his orientaton. 

The content of these early conferences should in- 
clude a variation of assignments which should serve 
to stimulate and interest the worker. They might 
include reading references in professional literature, 
manual material, and discussions of case situations, 
community resources, and use of public records. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to the content of 
each assignment in planning for continuity and inte- 
gration. For instance, a brief analysis of a simple 
case situation regarding the application of an agency 
policy which has been discussed may help the new 
worker in making concrete application of knowledge. 

Ordinarily a new visitor should be assigned a dis- 
trict with its case load within a short time after 
his appointment, in order to develop a sense of rec- 
ognized relationship with the agency and with the 
staff. The assignment should be accompanied by an 
explanation of what is implied by this responsibility 
for a case load and the assurance that he is not 
expected to carry it without the help he needs. 

The first case contacts should be made on a very 
carefully selected basis from the worker’s case load. 
The point at which the worker makes his initial 
interview will depend primarily upon his own devel- 
opment. Ordinarily field experience should begin 
as soon as the new worker feels the need of it in 
order to give reality to his reading and to discussion 
in supervisory conferences. It may be an O.T.L, an 
application, or a contact with a family already known 
to the agency in which past contacts have been pleas- 
ant and constructive. Whichever of these it is, care- 
ful consideration should be given to the situation in 
order that there will be a minimum possibility of 
negative results to the client, the worker, or the 
agency. Selection by the supervisor should be dis- 
continued as the worker becomes able to assume the 
responsibility for his own case load. . 

The executive should make every effort to develop 
in the staff a sense of responsibility and of cooperation 
in this area of orientation. It is assumed that the 
experienced visitors can share in the process of ori- 
entation. However, their contribution should be re- 
stricted to developing a sense of belonging on the 
part of the new worker and maintaining general 
morale. Workers may be designated to assist the new 
staff members in learning the use of local resources 
which might include the checking of public records 
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and introduction to key persons in the worker's dis- 
trict. There are both advantages and disadvantages 
to this latter practice, as the value of the agency’s 
work in the community is sometimes restricted by 
visitors calling on the same references continually; 
the new visitor in pioneering her territory may dis- 
cover new and valuable ones. 

Experienced visitors should not offer or give their 
services in interpretations of policies or case work 
practice except in emergencies, as uncoordinated su- 
pervision almost inevitably will lead to confusion on 
the part of a new worker. Neither should new visitors 
be asked to “observe” at the intake or make visits 
with other field workers. The dangers in this prac- 
tice are varied. In the first place, people learn by 
doing. Having an extra person present during an 
interview creates an unnatural situation. The new 
worker may be hindered in the development of his 
own way of performing in his new experience. He 
may be even more skilled in interviewing than the 
experienced worker. Time will be spent more profit- 
ably in discussing with the worker the content of the 
interview which he himeslf has held than in his 
being present while someone else interviews the client. 

Supervisory attention should be given to reading 
done during the visitor’s orientation period. He 
should be introduced to books and articles that are 
related to his accumulating experience that would be 
helpful to his growth on the job. Information on the 
material available and help in recognition for the 
need of knowing where material can be found which 
will help in developing skills should be a part of the 
content of the new visitor’s orientation. 

General staff meetings are valuable in giving the 
new worker a sense of relationship in the agency and 
to other staff members. By observing all members of 
a county staff discussing and working together on 
common problems, he learns that full participation 
is essential to smooth functioning of the local and 
state agency and early in his experience recognizes 
his responsibility for assuming a share of participa- 
tion. If several new workers are assigned at the same 
time, special staff meetings may be held for them. 


This will afford them an opportunity to develop self- 
confidence through their participation with other 
workers in a new experience. Content of these group 
meetings should be carefully planned toward coordi- 
nating informational material with actual practice 
on the job and relating basic principles to specific 
situations. 


After a brief period of experience in the county 
office, preferably from two to six weeks’ duration, 
new visitors should come into the state office for an 
institute which should help to give direction and 
meaning to the experience in the county office and 
enlarge the worker’s understanding of the organiza- 
tional and professional aspects of the agency's pro- 
gram. This experience should be planned if possible 
with a group of new workers together from different 
counties for the sake of broadening the sense of rela- 
tionship with the agency staff. This state office ex- 
perience should contribute basic information in the 
following areas: 


Social work as a profession, and its historical back- 
ground. 

Basic concepts in case work practice. 

Other staff functions and interrelations. 

Acquaintance with other divisions in the state 
agency and the staff of each. 

County-state relationships. 

Federal-state relationships. 

Interagency relationships. 

Personnel policies. 

The visitor’s area of responsibility and its relation 
to responsibilities of others. 

In short, after the worker has had time and oppor- 
tunity to see his job in operation, and to learn by 
doing, the part of his orientation which takes place 
in the state office is planned for the purpose of giving 
perspective and meaning to the whole orientation 
process. It provides a focus for the learning which 
has already taken place, and from which the worker 
can continue his growth on the job, in the county 
office setting, through the use of the agency’s facili- 
ties for supervision and consultation. 


ORIENTATION OF COUNTY DIRECTORS 


employees upon evidence of potential capacity 
for the acceptance of new and wider responsi- 
bilities, any individual assigned as a county director 
will presumably have developed an understanding 
of his relationship as a staff member in a public 
assistance agency to the general social work field. For 


Om IT Is THE policy of the agency to promote 


this reason, emphasis in orienting county directors 
will be placed primarily on helping the experienced 
worker to apply his acquired skills to a new job 
within the agency and to develop new skills, as an 
integral part of the total staff development program. 

Analysis of the objectives of the orientation process 
in relation to the needs of individual directors and 
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the resources within the agency for meeting them 
indicates three media through which these can be 
directed: state office staff, district supervisors, and 
county directors. 

All staff members through which this responsibility 
for orienting county directors is channelled need to 
recognize the meaning of a new experience to the 
individual and to reflect that recognition through a 
thoughtful, understanding choice of methods through- 
out the orientation period. 

A recognition of the individual needs of an em- 
ployee accepting his initial directorship will deter- 
mine to a great extent the direction and content of 
orientation. The persons most aware of these needs 
are the individual himself and his immediate super- 
visor. The supervisor has a responsibility for help- 
ing the worker to develop a consciousness of his 
needs and of certain adaptations of skills to meet 
these needs. Although the individual has acquired 
skills in performing his duties in his former situa- 
tion, new assignments -bring with them the responsi- 
bility for acquiring new skills and usually the appli- 
cation of acquired skills in a new setting. The process 
of acquiring new skills or of learning to apply old 
skills in a new setting is a gradual one and must 
come with conscious planning for development 
throughout the period of employment. The respon- 
sibility for the over-all planning for development of 
skills on the job rests primarily with the agency. 
These over-all plans should be sufficiently flexible for 
adaptation to meet the needs of the individual. 


Pre-OrIENTATION 


— IN A county office, through observation 
or association with other members of the staff, 
should have some knowledge of the significance of 
certain operations which are a part of the county 
director’s job. As potential capacities are recognized 
in the day by day performance of an individual, the 
immediate supervisor has the responsibility of devel- 
oping these capacities so that the individual has a 
basic understanding of the directorship prior to 
appointment. The status of progress in this pre-orien- 
tation period should be summarized and made avail- 
able, through channels established by the state agency, 
to the district supervisor in whose district the assign- 
ment is made. This will provide the district super- 
visor with an insight into the areas of experience and 
points of development of the inexperienced director 
and will form a basis for developing an understand- 
ing conducive to uniform development during the 
remainder of the orientation. 
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State OFFIcE ORIENTATION 


FTER THE EMPLOYEE has completed his previous 
A assignment and before he assumes the duties of 
county director, a brief period in the state office is 
desirable. This period should be so planned as to 
give him a sense of relationship between the county 
department and the state office and an increased 
understanding of the responsibilities involved in his 
new function. If more than one director is being 
assigned at the same time, the orientation period in 
the state office can be planned accordingly. More 
than one person in this orientation conference will 
tend to keep the conference generalized and offer 
added stimulation. 

It is desirable that the method of orientation in the 
state office be a series of conferences, with one person 
assuming general responsibility in order that the 
various parts be tied together as a whole. The amount 
of time given to this area will be determined in part 
by what the new director brings to the conferences. 
He will have an opportunity to explore his concepts 
of the job area to which he has been assigned and 
coordinate them with the agency’s criteria of respon- 
sibilities involved. This phase of the orientation 
should be of general nature, giving the employee an 
understanding of the administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities of a county director’s job and some 
idea of the help given the county staff by the state 
office and the channels through which such help is 
directed. Emphasis should be placed on the part 
of the county director in the staff development pro- 
gram and an opportunity given to browse in the 
library and familiarize himself more fully with the 
literature that is available. 

As a part of the discussion of relationship to other 
divisions and individuals of the same division, it is 
suggested that the director meet the supervisors of 
the various divisions and other persons with whom 
he may be corresponding. A general concept of 
agency advisory boards which exist in this state’s 
agency at this time, without particular emphasis on 
problems of any specific boards, will serve’ to give 
the new director a knowledge of the general plans 
for advisory boards. It should create an interest and 
feeling of responsibility and anticipation which may 
be helpful in working with the board in the county 
to which he has been assigned. 

If from the time spent in the state office the em- 
ployee comes to understand the functions of admin- 
istration and supervision as different from the func- 
tions of his previous position, in addition to getting 
a deeper appreciation of the philosophies on which 
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the department operates and of the need for devel- 
oping ability to recognize and present significant 
social problems, he will be in a position to respond 
to continuing orientation which will be given on 
the county level. ‘ 


ORIENTATION IN THE COUNTY 


T IS DURING THE period of adjustment to a new 
l county office and different responsibilities that 
the tempo and quality of future performance will be 
affected. Therefore, it is highly important that this 
period of the orientation be as effective as possible 
in giving the new director a feeling of self-confidence 
without minimizing the task ahead. 

One basic part of this process which should never 
be overlooked is that of preparing the staff in the 
county for the new director. Either the outgoing 
director or the district supervisor should inform the 
staff of the contemplated change with some discus- 
sion as to what may be involved. Recognition of the 
insecurity and frustration which county staff mem- 
bers sometimes experience in adjusting to a new 
director and careful planning in this phase of the 
orientation may facilitate the transference of accept- 
ance from one director to another. 

Thoughtful planning should be done in deciding 
the time and place for the director’s first conference 
with the district supervisor. It may be in the county 
office to which he is reporting, in the office of the 
supervisor, or in special cases another place which 
has been agreed upon. It is believed that for the 
first conference, meeting in a place other than the 
county office will make it possible to approach the 
new relationship in a more objective manner. This 
conference will be directed toward helping the county 
director relate himself to the county of his assignment. 
It will be the supervisor’s responsibility to give the 
new director information about the county to which 
he is going, its economic condition, social problems, 
mores of the community, and any other data which 
may be helpful. In other words, the first conference 
or conferences will cover the broad aspects of a 
county, the work and relationships between the direc- 
tor and staff. A socio-economic study of the county 
will be helpful in orientation and should be avail- 
able in the county and district offices. 

The director needs some assistance in understand- 
ing and accepting his responsibility in the evaluation 
process. A discussion of personnel will be helpful in 
giving the incoming director an understanding of 
the development of individual staff members and 


enable him to formulate plans for continued super- 
vision. 

Acceptance of the new director in the community 
is very important. The staff should be encouraged 
to assume some responsibility in this area. The dis- 
trict supervisor’s plans will include introduction of 
the new director, by the outgoing director or other 
staff members, to persons in the community who 
will prove helpful in carrying out the department's 
program in the county. Some of these, such as ad- 
visory board members, public officials, and heads of 
other agencies, will be arranged immediately after 
he begins work in the county, and others whenever 
the opportunity is presented. 

The background, training, and experience of the 
director will determine the tone and content of super- 
vision by the district supervisor. Regardless of his 
background, he will have many new situations to face 
and if the supervisor can increase his feeling of se- 
curity by giving him an understanding of what is 
available to him in his relationship to his own super- 
visor as well as in the agency’s facilities for consul- 
tation, the result will be a stronger director. A spirit 
of partnership in their relationship will help the 
county director to have confidence in and use the 
services of the district supervisor. 

The new director should be given some help in 
accepting the county at the point of development 
which has been reached. The supervisor should give 
him some insight into what is involved in making 
changes or varying methods in executing jobs and 
guide him in soliciting the cooperation of the staff 
when changes are contemplated. The supervisor can 
be a source of information in helping the director 
plan his work, particularly until such time as he 
actually grasps the differences between administra- 
tion of a county office and supervision of the profes- 
sional staff. This help needs to be given in such a 
way as to strengthen the director and not make him 
dependent on the supervisor for decisions. 

It is impossible to establish formally the length of 
an orientation period, or how frequently the district 
supervisor should visit in the county office. The facil- 
ity with which the director grasps his functions, the 
degree to which he is accepted by the staff and the 
community, and his attitude toward and use of super- 
vision, all are factors in determining at what point 
orientation is completed. A sound orientation experi- 
ence is essential as a basis for developing within the 
new director the type of leadership that is essential 
in the administration of any welfare department. 
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Board of Directors 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Directors of 

the American Public Welfare Association was held 
Tuesday evening, December 12, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

President J. Milton Patterson announced the result 
the the mail ballot for election of officers and direc- 
tors as follows: 

President—Loula Dunn. 

Vice President—Robert T. Lansdale. 

Treasurer—Joseph L. Moss. 

Secretary—Howard L. Russell. 

Directors (through 1945)—Earl M. Kouns, Harry 
O. Page. 

Directors (through 1947)—Paul V. Benner, Fred 
K. Hoehler, Arthur J. Will, John H. Winters, Ed- 
ward L. Worthington. , 

The Executive Committee for 1945 will be made 
up of the officers of the Association; the chairman of 
the National Council of State Welfare Administra- 
tors, Harry O. Page; the chairman of the National 
Council of Local Welfare Administrators, Bernice 
Reed; two Board representatives to be elected at the 
first meeting of the Board in 1945, and J. Milton 
Patterson, retiring President. 

The Director furnished a preliminary report of the 
staff and Association activities for 1944. The final 
report will be published in Pustic WexFare. 

The Board approved a budget for 1945 of $57,500 
and discussed methods of financing an expanded 
committee program and increased staff activities. 

Full discussion was held on recommendations 
made by the Election Committee which would re- 
quire amendment of the By-Laws. The Board voted 
that a proposal to allow amendment of the By-Laws 
by mail be presented to the next general member- 
ship meeting of the Association. 

Tentative commitments were agreed on for 1945 
regional meetings to be held in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, for the northeast region; New Orleans, Louisiana, 
for the southeastern region; and Texas for the south- 
western region. The possibility of a west coast meet- 
ing hinged on available hotel accommodations and 
transportation. 

General discussion was held on the reorganization 
of standing committees and programming for 1945 
with final determination to be made by the new 
Board. 
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State Council 


HE Nationat Councit of State Public Assistance 
Kes Welfare Administrators held its annual get- 
together at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on December 
13 and 14 under the direction of W. S. Terry, Jr., 
Louisiana, Chairman of the Council. 

The day and a half meetings were devoted to exec- 
utive sessions, discussions with representatives of fed- 
eral programs and the usual lobby exchanges of 
experiences. Almost all the old problems worked up 
through the agenda for airing, and much time was 
devoted to anticipated problems in the reconversion 
period. Problems involving displaced war workers, 
or the migration of families in the postwar period 
were uppermost in the minds of the administrators 
for it became increasingly clear that the public wel- 
fare programs are not yet geared to the size, extent, 
or complexity of the job of meeting the needs of non- 
settled persons. While general agreement was secured 
on the theoretical desirability of the elimination of 
residence and settlement qualifications and the need 
for federal funds to aid needy nonsettled persons, 
testimony of the administrators indicated that in many 
communities strong sentiments were developing to 
raise the residence and settlement requirements and 
to force the movement of large numbers of persons 
who may be unemployed or needy after the war. Con- 
siderable concern was therefore expressed over the 
need for better and more interpretation to legislative 
bodies and to the general public as to the human 
needs of all people regardless of origin. 

The state administrators found themselves still 
largely in agreement on the major recommendations 
which have been proposed to improve the national 
public assistance program—such recommendations as 
federal matching for general assistance, variable grants 
to states, removal of ceilings in all categories, and 
matching of direct payments for medical care. 

A thorough discussion of the needs of the aged and 
chronically ill threw little light on a solution of the 
complex problems of this group. Considerable debate 
ensued on the proposition that inmates of public 
institutions should be eligible for old age assistance, 
but as it became obvious that this proposal would 
create additional complex problems, the state admin- 
istrators urged the Association’s Public Aid Policies 
Committee to undertake a detailed study of the ques- 
tion. Attendants at the meetings found much value 
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in the portrayal of experiences from various states 
of current administrative practices. 

In the business session, the state administrators 
elected Harry O. Page, Maine Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare, as Chairman, for 1945, and 
Gordon Herkenhoff, Director of the New Mexico 
Department of Public Welfare, as Vice Chairman for 
1945. Detailed minutes of the discussions in the exec- 
utive sessions will be furnished to the state adminis- 
trators who attended the meetings. 


LOCAL COUNCIL 


. -— Batpwin, Chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of Local Administrators, presided over the 
day and a half discussions of the Council held in 
Chicago on December 12 and 13. By advance agree- 
ment four major discussion topics were handled, in- 
cluding: responsibility for health, participation in 
community organization, improved public assistance 
procedures, migrant families. 

Judge T. J. S. Waxter of Baltimore handled the 
first subject and in a comprehensive presentation out- 
lined the needs of the chronically ill; breaking this 
group down into the senile aged requiring institu- 
tional care, the aged persons requiring congregate 
care in a convalescent home or hospital, and the aged 
persons whose need is assistance with occasional short- 
time medical care. Mr. Waxter argued that 
care for the chronically ill should be provided in or 
near a general hospital since medical practitioners 
as a whole have little interest in having only chroni- 
cally ill people under their care. He further argued 
for a widespread postwar building program for facil- 
ities for the aged chronically ill. It was pointed out 
that the removal of ceilings from categorical grants 
both on a federal and state basis is an important 
factor in the solution of the total problem. 

In the floor discussion considerable interest was 
shown in the possibility of constructing area or re- 
gional hospitals, since many rural counties will be 
unable by themselves to provide proper facilities. 
Several administrators pointed out that current dis- 
cussion of the Wagner Bill had accomplished a great 
deal locally in enlarging the concepts of the medical 
groups in respect to the widespread need of low-cost 
medical care. 

The discussion of participation by public welfare 
agencies in community organization was led by Mr. 
William Sailer, Philadelphia County Director. Quot- 
ing from personal experience, Mr. Sailer stressed the 
advantage of membership of the public agency in 
the local Council of Social Agencies, showing that 
this association leads to other close working relation- 


ships with the board of education, courts, recreation 
groups, P.T.A’s, leagues of women voters, et cetera. 

In the floor discussion difference of opinion was 
found regarding cooperative case services to families, 
some administrators stating their belief that this 
would delay the public agency in developing its proper 
service functions. A request was made that APWA 
determine by questionnaire or survey how much social 
service was being given to families in addition to 
the granting of assistance. 

One of the presentations most widely and favor- 
ably commented on was that of Mr. Compernolle, 
Welfare Director in Taos County, New Mexico, who 
presented a clear, simple statement of the day by day 
welfare job in a rural community. He particularly 
emphasized that when working in a rural county the 
welfare worker must first secure personal acceptance 
by the leaders of the community and by the com- 
munity groups before he can speak and work af- 
fectively. 

Current assistance policies were given consideration 
particularly from the standpoint of whether intensive 
policy and procedure “polishing” had encouraged 
restrictive tendencies, some speakers asserting that 
staffs themselves were responsible for practices that 
unnecessarily limited the services required by needy 
persons. 

California representatives presented to the group 
their particular problem in respect to the increased 
rolls that will appear simultaneously with reconver- 
sion. This prompted a discussion of various aspects 
of the problem of migrancy and produced little agree- 
ment on such questions as the elimination of settle- 
ment requirements and the use of federal funds for 
the aid of nonsettled persons. 

In a discussion of financial reserves of states, testi- 
mony was offered that in several states the appropri- 
ating bodies have already been asked for increased 
welfare appropriations, while other administrators 
opined that it would be easier to get needed appro- 
priations when an emergency was at hand. 

In the business meeting of the Local Council, Miss 
Bernice Reed, Denver City Welfare Director, was 
elected chairman for 1945, and Douglas Wood, Wel- 
fare Director in Fulton County, Georgia, was elected 
vice chairman. Discussion was held of the ways and 
means of securing year-round activity on the part of 
the Council for the benefit of its members. 


REGIONAL MEETING 


ble NortH Centra Regional Meeting with a regis- 
tration of 509 convened the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 13 with the opening meeting devoted to addresses 
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by representatives of federal agencies, including Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, Jane Hoey, Director of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, and Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Altmeyer enlarged on the past and current 
recommendations of the Social Security Board for 
improvement of the total national security programs 
and talked encouragingly of the possibilities of Con- 
gressional action in 1945 on proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act. Recognizing the interest 
of state and local welfare workers in the possibility 
of federal matching for general relief, Miss Hoey 
threw out interesting challenges in the form of ques- 
tions as to whether the administrative group had 
made proper preparations for a new category; as to 
whether the states were ready to properly finance a 
fourth category; as to whether states would follow 
the variable principle of allocating funds if it were 
adopted by the federal government; as to what sug- 
gestions were ready for determining a fair ceiling 
for matching medical expenses; and as to what rec- 
ommendations were ready for eliminating residence 
and citizenship requirements for general relief. These 
questions produced a lively floor discussion. Some 
sentiment was expressed which questioned the wis- 
dom of seeking a comprehensive security program 
that included such controversial questions as com- 
pulsory health insurance or variable grants to the 
states, when the less controversial but nevertheless 
important recommendations of the Board might be 
more easily obtained. Mr. Altmeyer explained that 
the support of the Social Security Board for a com- 
prehensive program would not prevent it from sup- 
porting piecemeal legislation that might be separately 
introduced. 

Miss Lenroot’s presentation emphasized problems 
related to the integration of welfare services. She 
approached her subject from the standpoint of the 
special services for children which are needed in 
every community and stated that no one community 
in the United States now has a comprehensive pro- 
gram of services for children and asserted that the 
time has now come for a careful study of the author- 
ity of local welfare departments in this respect. 

The question of integration of public assistance and 
child welfare services also occupied the attention of 
another formal session of the conference in which 
state department representatives described efforts to 
do away with difficulties previously caused by double 
field staffs for child welfare services and public 
assistance workers. The type of change discussed was 
that of making the child welfare worker directly 
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responsible to the local welfare director rather than 
to a state child welfare consultant and providing a 
state supervisory staff prepared to advise on all types 
of services. 

Two sessions of the conference were devoted to 
the problems of services to the aged and care for the 
chronically ill. This subject, which was actively dis- 
cussed through all the meetings of the week and in 
lobby discussions, indicated considerable concern over 
the substandard conditions now prevailing in private 
nursing homes that have mushroomed throughout 
the country in the past few years. 

The role of public welfare agencies in community 
planning was graphically described by Mr. J. P. Lynes, 
Welfare Director of St. Louis, who presented the 
experiences of his staff in active participation through 
the St. Louis Council of Social Agencies. He men- 
tioned common areas of interest between public and 
private agencies in such questions as nursing homes 
for aged, personnel practices, postwar housing, re- 
ferral centers, and questions of legislation and con- 
struction requirements in all these areas. An addi- 
tional by-product of community planning particularly 
important for the public agency is the opportunity 
of reaching elective officials with interpretative infor- 
mation and before such issues became controversial. 
Mr. Lynes emphasized that ideas are frequently more 
acceptable when coming from a community planning 
council than when projected by an operating agency. 
There was complete agreement on the point that 
both public and private agency people did not take 
enough leadership for interpreting community needs 
and current thinking on community problems. 

The perennial problems of personnel were well 
presented by Barrett Lyons of Michigan and Margaret 
Smirnoff of Indiana. Mr. Lyons emphasized the 
need for a well qualified personnel director who 
could carry out fully the well established principles 
of personnel management. Mrs. Smirnoff discussed 
particularly the need for orientation and in-service 
training and described plans for making such per- 
sonnel activities effective for all members of the staff. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the confer- 
ence was found in a panel discussion chaired by 
Joseph E. Baldwin of Gary, Indiana, on the subject 
of “Mutual Problems in Assistance and Insurance.” 
Two regional directors of the Social Security Board, 
a state director, and a county welfare director agreed 
fully that there needs to be more “getting together” 
of the staffs of welfare departments and of the branch 
OASI offices. The discussion itself revealed that the 
limitations and possibilities of the respective pro- 
grams are not fully known to the respective staffs. 
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APWA Personnel Committee 


OTE: This statement on preparation for social 

welfare service has been prepared by the Assoct- 
ation’s Personnel Committee and approved by the 
Board of Directors. The Committee, however, plans 
to continue its consideration of this subject and to 
submit an extended statement at a later date. 


Preparation for Social Welfare Service 
In Public Agencies 

UBLIC WELFARE administration, faced with respon- 
Pp sibilities and functions imposed by law, has the 
dual obligation of recruiting the most competent staff 
available and doing the best possible job with that 
staff. 

Good welfare administrative practice requires in 
the total job the use of all the professional skill that 
is available. The maximum use of this skill is a 
problem of management, such as concentration of 
skill at the supervisory level, and involves adequate 
job specifications, including the designation of the 
degree of professional training desirable in each posi- 
tion, appropriate job assignments and staff develop- 
ment programs. 

Selection of social welfare workers for the various 
professional positions begins with a matching of the 
required job specifications with the qualifications of 
available workers. In order to gain the benefit of 
new blood, appointments to positions above the en- 
trance level should be made by selection from with- 
out the agency as well as by promotion from within. 

Positions that clearly require professional prepara- 
tion for which qualified applicants are not available 
must be filled from among those who have the best 
related education and experience. Good administra- 
tion requires that the agency encourage post-entry 
preparation of the staff by developing plans for edu- 
cational leave and part-time study. 

Public welfare agencies have a heavy stake in the 
pre-entry preparation of their new staff members. 
A few of these are coming from the graduate schools 
of social work, but the demand far exceeds the supply. 
The liberal arts colleges and universities are providing 
an increasing number of their graduates who are 
interested in job opportunities in the welfare field. 
Public welfare agencies must develop carefully worked 
out plans of recruitment from among these under- 
graduate students. This responsibility may be dis- 
charged jointly with civil service and the merit sys- 


tems. Public welfare agencies recognize the need 
and value of better planned educational programs 
for undergraduate students who are interested in 
entering the public welfare field either directly from 
college or through graduate schools. 

The agencies, the graduate schools of social work, 
and the undergraduate colleges should work coopera- 
tively to attain as high academic standards as are 
compatible with the need for workers and the avail- 
able supply. They should continue to develop a 
sequence of courses that best prepares students for 
social welfare work. Distinction should be made 
between those courses that are appropriate to the 
undergraduate curriculum as a basis for either direct 
entry or graduate study, and those that should be 
reserved for the graduate curriculum. 

Public welfare administrators accept the concept 
that education for social welfare work represents a 
progression from the undergraduate years through 
the graduate years; that in the early years the curric- 
ulum should be directed primarily at a broad liberal 
arts preparation, including field experiences and proj- 
ects, and orientation focused coward social work; and 
that specific technical training and field work should 
be reserved for the later years of professional study. 


Public welfare agencies have the added responsi- 
bility of helping to give students in the early years of 
their preprofessional study an opportunity for “field 
experiences” in contrast to “field work” considered 
an essential part of full professional study. Another 
special responsibility of the agencies is that of devel- 
oping, in cooperation with school faculties, teaching 
material that would be valuable curriculum content. 


In discharging the obligation jointly assumed in 
advocating preparation for social welfare services, 
administration has the responsibility of interpreting 
to appropriating bodies the values and economies 
that may be achieved through well qualified staff. 
The necessity of adequate salary standards to attract 
workers with the requisite personal qualifications and 
suitable training should be urged with skill and dis- 
crimination, and with due regard to local resources 
and the compensation paid for comparable positions 
in other public services. 


Robert P. Wray, Chairman 


David MacFarlane 
W. S. Terry, Jr. 
Pauline Wert 


Mary L. Gibbons 
Hubert H. Harris 
George Keith 
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Pennsylvania Rehabilitates 


— PEARL HARBOR, Pennsylvania’s public assistance 
rolls have dropped from 640,000 to 204,000, much 
of this due to specific efforts of the public welfare 
workers to help handicapped people find and hold 
jobs. 

More than three thousand assistance recipients 
have been furnished transportation and temporary 
maintenance allowances to enable them to accept em- 
ployment in areas of acute labor shortage. 

Seven hundred handicapped recipients have been 
furnished corrective devices such as trusses, ortho- 
pedic shoes, glasses, and artificial limbs or have been 
given allowances to provide special diets needed for 
the rebuilding of health with the aim of making the 
recipient employable. 

About five thousand recipients have been given 
physical examinations and half this number supple- 
mental tests and interviews to determine their capa- 
bilities for war production training or employment. 
The latter services were furnished through the co- 
operate efforts of the War Manpower Commission, 
the State Department of Public Instruction, and the 
Department and County Boards of Assistance. 


New Social Work Group 


OCIAL WORKERS employed by the Veterans Admin- 

istration in New York City’s metropolitan area 
have formed a permanent organization designated 
as the North Atlantic Group of Veterans Adminis- 
tration Social Workers. The membership includes 
all social workers assigned to Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals or regional offices in the Bronx, Castle 
Point, and Northport, New York; Newington, Con- 
necticut; Lyons, New Jersey; and Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Plans are under way to offer corresponding mem- 
bership to social workers employed by the Veterans 
Administration throughout the country. The purpose 
of the group is stated to be to improve social work 
standards within the Veterans Administration by 
affording an opportunity for the social work staff 
to meet together to discuss their program in its vari- 
ous phases, to enlist the support and interest of na- 
tional and local social work organizations, and by 
formulating definite recommendations about func- 
tion and policy. 

Chairman of this group is Emily R. Scanlan, Lyons, 
New Jersey. 
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Michigan’s Social Legislation 

Preparing for the Legislature’s next regular ses- 
sion in January, the Michigan Social Welfare Com- 
mission has announced that it will recommend the 
merger of the two key state jobs of welfare director 
and social security supervisor, both of which are now 
filled by F. F. Fauri. The Commission is also pro- 
posing a survey to collect data on the hospitalization 
of afflicted adults and a separate study of child 
adoption procedure. 

The Michigan’s Welfare Commission is also study- 
ing a proposal that their licensing power over ma- 
ternity homes and hospitals and the function of 
licensing of summer camps for children be transferred 
to the State Health Department. 


Mayor La Guardia’s Health Plan 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York City has filed 
incorporation papers for the health insurance plan of 
Greater New York as the proposed agency to operate 
a comprehensive plan of medical and surgical care 
for all persons living or working in the City and 
earning not more than $5,000 a year. 

The Mayor has announced his hope that the 
new agency will be in operation by January 1 with 
most of the City’s 190,000 employees and the mem- 
bers of the many labor unions enrolled as members. 

It is expected that the plan will operate on a 
‘closed panel’ basis with a selected list of physicians, 
surgeons, and specialists available to members at a 
cost of approximating 4 per cent of the members’ 


annual incomes with employers paying at least half 
the expense.” 


Public Relations 
a out a series of public relations studies 
in the field of social welfare, the Department of 
Social Work Interpretation of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has initiated two new studies which are to be 
conducted simultaneously during the next several 
months. 

One deals with public relations policies and prac- 
tices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
other is concerned with case work interpretation as 
practiced by agencies affiliated with the Welfare Fed- 
eration of Cleveland. Both already are under way 
and are expected to be completed and published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation in 1945. 

Like others in the series, the current studies are 
designed to analyze and report how the job of public 
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relations is performed in actual instances. Each deals 
with methods employed by the agency, or agencies, 
to create popular understanding and goodwill, with 
administrative and staff responsibilities, attitudes 
toward interpretation, training for the job, and related 
problems entering into the public relations responsi- 
bility. All studies are carried out under the super- 
vision of Mary Swain Routzahn, director of the De- 
partment of Social Work Interpretation of the Foun- 
dation. 

The Russell Sage Foundation already has published 
two books in this series. The first, appearing in 1943 
under the title, “A Study in Public Relations,” deals 
with the public relations of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance. The second, “Building a 
Popular Movement,” was published in 1944. Its sub- 
ject is the public relations of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


A.P.H.A. on Medical Care 


The “Letter to Members” has already called at- 
tention to the important report of the subcommittee 
on medical care of the Committee on Administrative 
Practice of the American Public Health Association. 

The preliminary report was published in the Sep- 
tember 1944 issue of the American Journal of Public 
Health (which can be found in your local library or 
health department). A revised edition will be avail- 
able from the American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. This edition will 
include verbal changes agreed to during the dis- 
cussion before the report was passed by the govern- 
ing council of the APHA by vote of 49 to 14. 

This is a significant document indicating among 
other things that the public health officers of this 
country (or at least a majority of them) are making 
ready to assume responsibility for medical care as 
well as the prevention of disease. Welfare adminis- 
trators will be especially interested in Recommenda- 
tion III as to the effect that a single responsible 
agency is a fundamental requisite to effective admin- 
istration at all levels of government. 

It will be worthwhile to secure a copy of this report 
to read the “objectives” which are forthright and 
all-inclusive, but every word will be of interest espe- 
cially to those who are concerned with medical care. 

Gertrude Sturges, M.D. 


Additions to Loan Library 
Proposep GUIDE FOR THE INDUCTION OF THE WELFARE 
Vistror. Indiana Department of Public Welfare. 
22 pp. April 1944. 
A practical statement on the functions of the county 


welfare department and a clear outline of the visitor’s 
job. 

ORIENTATION Course For Case Aipes. Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. 22 pp. July 3, 1944. 

An excellent outline prepared by the staff commit- 
tee and containing reading list for case aides. 


Book Notes 


Mepicar Services Unpver Pustic Wetrare Depart- 
MENTS. Some Recent Advances. By Gertrude Sturges, 
M.D., Consultant on Medical Care, American Public 
Welfare Association. 

This paper sketches the recent developments in three 
eastern states, summarizes the organization for med- 
ical care administration at the state level throughout 
the country, and touches upon the general trend and 
factors which have influenced the development of 
medical care under welfare. 

Limited number of copies available from the 
APWA gratis. 

Care OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL oF CLEVELAND AND 
Cuyanoca County. A brief report of the essentials 
of a community program and the present resources 
of the City and County. By Mary C. Jarrett. Pub- 
lished by the Benjamin Rose Institute, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. May 20, 1944. 48 pages and 2 
appendices. A limited number of copies available 
from the Rose Institute gratis or on a loan basis from 
the APWA library. 

A “must” for those concerned with the care of 
chronic illness, which was not included in our Se- 
lected Bibliography of Chronic Illness because the 
study was in process at the time of our publication. 

As the subtitle indicates, the report of this study 
will be useful to other communities as well as Cleve- 
land as it briefly but clearly and authoritatively out- 
lines the essentials of a community program. 

FuncrionaL Case Work IN A Mepicat Serrine. 
By Edith M. Cressman, Editor Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, 2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 84 pages. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet was prepared to fill a gap in social 
work literature in respect to the use of functional 
case work in a medical setting. It consists of three 
papers submitted during the conduct of a newly 
developed course in medical social work at the Penn- 
sylvania School. The papers are by Helene Sensanich, 
Anna K. Shawn, and Shakie A. Yorganjian, and 
each provides material based on difficult medical set- 
tings. 

These evaluations of experiences make their own 
contribution to the problem of defining the function 
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of medical social work in convincing terms and as 
the introduction states “at least a part of the signifi- 
cance of the publication of this pamphlet at this time 
derives from the fact that it consists of the case 
material and thinking of young case workers.” 

PrincipLes oF A Nation-Wipe Heart Procram. 
Report of the Health Program Conference. Commit- 
tee on Research in Medical Economics, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 36 pp. 1944. 10 cents. 

Concerned with how to distribute the best kind 
of medical care to the people in this country, a group 
of physicians joined forces a year ago with a group 
of economists and administrators, whose main con- 
cern was how to pay for this care. Working together 
as a Health Program Conference, they have formu- 
lated a new nation-wide health program. 

A basic condition of the plan is the protection of 
the physician in his right to accept or reject patients 
and to take part or not in a publicly established sys- 
tem. The plan assures patients the right to choose 
their own doctors and hospitals. It also safeguards 
existing hospitals, clinics, and voluntary health insur- 
ance plans which meet acceptable standards in their 
right to supply services and take part in the system. 

The conference proposes comprehensive service. 
The report is not a draft of legislation and therefore 
sets forth principles for administrative organization, 
without specifying particular governmental agencies. 
The report states that the administration of services 
must be decentralized with “responsible participation 
of local people, physicians, and agencies (governmen- 
tal and voluntary) in the administration and control 
of their health services under national standards. The 
powers, funds, and administrative agencies of local 
political subdivisions and of the states must be utilized 
in planning and in the provision of services.” The 
local organization “should be the administrative unit 
and foundation of the national system.” The pro- 
gram, says the report, could be administered on either 
a federal or a federal-state basis. 

The plan proposes a national system of compulsory 
health insurance, the payments to be made by em- 
ployees, employers, and self-employed persons related 
to the earnings of contributors. American families 
spend on the average about 3 per cent of their earn- 
ings for physicians and for hospital services. This is 
enough to provide for all with only minor supple- 
mentation if these payments are regularized instead 
of falling with disastrous uncertainty. 

The report further states that “the national health 
program should include general tax funds from the 
start especially to aid (a) new or improved hospitals 
and health centers, particularly in rural areas, (b) 


the further extension of full-time public health depart- 
ments and other preventive measures, so that every 
part of the country will be served thereby, and (c) 
the provision or improvement of medical services to 
those dependent and other persons not directly cov- 
ered by the insurance systems.” 

A few copies of this report will be available from 
the APWA office on request. 





New Council Members 





OT enentge IN THE National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the December issue of Pustic WELFARE, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Miss Ferne M. Box, West Point, Nebraska 

Miss Gladys M. Bush, Buffalo, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Mabel Colver, Ord, Nebraska 

Mr. John J. Dreiling, Hays, Kansas 

Mr. C. H. Hartwig, Eureka, California 

Miss Ursula Hoofnagle, Parsons, Kansas 

Mr. E. S. McCarthy, Billings, Montana 

Mr. Ervin M. Molholm, Golden, Colorado 

Miss Leota Newhard, Oregon, Missouri 

Miss Mary E. Poindexter, Savannah, Georgia 

Mrs. Christine R. Rickert, Statesville, North Caro- 
lina 

Mrs. Gladys Shade, Lima, Ohio 

Miss Wilma Smyth, Kelso, Washington 

Mrs. Mary C. Spaulding, Yuma, Arizona 

Miss Charlotte Steinbach, Lewistown, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Altha Urquhart, Klamath Falls, Oregon 

Mr. H. M. Van Loon, Aspen, Colorado 


Directory Changes 

Arizona 

Mrs. Florence O. Albaugh has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Pima County Board of 
Social Security and Welfare, succeeding H. Delmar 
Layton (p. 35). 
Missouri 

Mr. Gay D. Barton is the County Director of the 
Buchanan County Social Security Commission, suc- 
ceeding Edward Dunkin (p. 115). 








THESE NEW REPRINTS ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Publication No. Title 


1079 THE VETERAN COMES HOME, a Summary of 
Existing Plans and Programs for Readjustment, 
by Elizabeth Wickenden, reprinted from Public 
Welfare Vol. 2, No. 8, August 1944 llpp 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN THE ORIENTA- 
TION OF THE INEXPERIENCED WORKER 
WHO IS UNTRAINED, by Anna A. Cassatt, re- 
printed from Public Welfare Vol. 2, No. 11, 
November 1944. 6 pp 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO POSTWAR PROBLEMS, by Elizabeth Wick- 
enden, reprinted from Public Welfare Vol. 2, No. 


12, December 1944. 6 pp 


Quantity Discounts. Unless special quantity rates are specified, 
discounts of 10 per cent may be taken on orders for 10 to 25 copies 


of a single publication, and discounts of 20 per cent on orders for 
25 copies or more. 


How to Order. Orders for publications should be addressed to 
the American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 


Chicago 37, Illinois. To avoid billing expense on small orders, we 
ask that payment accompany orders totaling less than $1.00, unless 
agency purchasing requirements make this impossible. 


A Note on Ordering Reprints 


The articles presented in PUBLIC WELFARE are not routinely 
reprinted. If readers are interested in purchasing quantities of 
reprints, arrangements may be made within one month after pub- 


lication date. Quotations on quantity orders for any particular 
article will be furnished on request. 
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